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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CAMP DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 


GIVEN BY THE PRESIDENT AT THE MEETING HELD IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


One year has passed since you honored 
me with the presidency; my message, 
therefore, will be in the form of a report 
of the year’s happenings and progress; of 
impressions received through visitations 
to camps and meetings of the various sec- 
tions; and also to submit some practical 
suggestions regarding future procedure of 
the Association. 


History 

In the spring of 1902 a conference about 
camps was held in connection with a meet- 
ing of the Association of Organized Work 
with Boys, in New York City. So success- 
ful was this informal gathering that a 
General Convention of Camp Workers 
was planned and held in Boston, April 


Marcu 11-13, 1927 


15-16, 1903, under the auspices of the 
Twentieth Century Club. Dr. Winthrop 
M. Talbot of Camp Asquam was the 
organizing genius of this convention. I 
travelled from Lancaster, Pa., my home 
town, to Boston for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the inspiration of such men and women 
as Edward Everett Hale, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson who was the chairman 
of the conference, Edward DeMerritte, 
Robert Treat Paine, Mrs. Holt, Mrs. S. J. 
Barrows, Henry B. Sawyer, Dr.C. Hanford 
Henderson, Dr. Elias G. Brown and others 
who participated in the program and dis- 
cussions. The afternoons were devoted to 
sectional conferences for directors of pri- 
vate camps, Y. M. C. A. camps and mu- 
nicipal camps. An interesting exhibit was 


made of camp photographs, craft work, 

camp equipment, and apparatus. About 
fifty men and women from the East at- 
tended the convention. A printed report 
of one hundred pages was issued later, of 
which there are but a few copies in exist- 
ence. 

This is the first record of an organized 
gathering of camp directors and I ‘recall 
very vividly the enthusiasm of that group 
of pioneers and the courageous and even 
daring optimism that characterized the 
addresses and discussions. 

The second move toward organization 
was made by Allan S. Williams, in con- 
nection with the Sportsman’s Show in the 
old Madison Square Garden, New York 


(Continued on page 7) 








WELCOME ADDRESS 


By WALTER CroucH 


Mr. Gibson, members of the Camp 
Directors Association: In the last decade 
a decided change has taken place in the 
aims of education for American Youth. 
During my youth and those of my genera- 
tion educators believed education is prep- 
aration for adult life. It ended when 
maturity was reached. It was primarily 
a reshaping, reformatory process for the 
child, who was looked upon as a bundle of 
original sin. 

At or about this time G. Stanley Hall, 
Dr. Clarke and a few other John the 
Baptists were crying in the wilderness of 
the educational world that education is 
life. It continues throughout life. It is an 
unfolding process. Spontaneous self-ex- 
pression is the means employed; and the 
unrepressed child nature is its own best 
guide. 

They also contended that the aim of the 
curriculum was not to prepare for future 
opportunities and responsibilities. That 
the curriculum need not necessarily in- 
volve much that is distasteful and foreign 
to the child’s immediate interests but 
rather that the aim of the curriculum is to 
stimulate and encourage children to grow 
by providing for them, through a rich and 
suggestive environment, activities in which 
they joyously engage. 

They attacked the method of teaching 
by formal drill on set assignments logically 
arranged and substituted for it a method 
of following the inner urge of the child 





which results in spontaneous activity. 
Freedom and self-expression best develop 
latent talent. 

Some fifteen years later I found John 
Dewey, Frank and Charles McMurry, 
Kilpatrick and George Strayer at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, finding a 
ready audience for this Columbia theory 
of education as it was commonly called in 
America. 

The old idea that training results from 
acquiring, through memorization, the 
facts that make up the social heritage of 
the race was giving place to that of train- 
ing results from meaningful activity grow- 
ing out of the child’s needs and interests. 

They attacked the belief that child 
activity in itself has no justification. That 
childhood is merely a period of intensive 
preparation for successful participation in 
adult life by saying that childhood is its 
own justification. It should be a period of 
careful self-expression untrammeled by 
the demands of adulthood with its unful- 
filled anticipations. The parenthood of 
America is very keenly alive today to the 
ideals of this modern trend in education 
and it is my firm belief that the members 
of this Association individually and col- 
lectively have had a very large part in 
bringing about this change i in American 
educational ideals. 

“The organized summer camp,” said 
Charles W. Eliot, “‘is the most important 
step in education that America has given 


the world.”’ Porter Sargent says, “The 
summer camp movement is one of Amer- 
ica’s three most significant contributions 
to education.” 

Dr. Eliot and Mr. Sargent may not 
have had in mind that the camp move- 
ment was significant because it fostered 
the ideals of modern education but was in 
itself a movement independent of it, never- 
theless it has helped make these changes. 
Has it not substituted for the past idea 
that school equipment consisted of a 
room, a teacher of the drillmaster type, 
fear and a book that of school equipment 
is varied and attempts to duplicate life 
situations. The teacher is a sympathetic 
observer of childhood, love and the great 
out-of-doors? 

The central theme for this gathering is 
“The Home, the School, the Camp.” 
Under this we are to consider how camps 
claim an influence on home life. How the 
camp helps the home and school in the 
problem of leisure time. Means of uniting 
health efforts of the home, school and 
camp. The harmonizing of school and 
camp purposes. As well as camp benefits 
not duplicated in home or school and dis- 
tinctive spiritual values in camp. 

All topics of the modern type of educa- 
tional trend and it is my hope that out of 
these discussions shall grow a real contri- 
bution to the educational thought and 
outlook of today. 

It is with this anticipation that the 
Pennsylvania Section joyfully extends its 
greeting to the national body at this time 
in this City of Brotherly Love. 
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TO OUR READERS 


This number of Camping is given over 
entirely to the report of the Philadelphia 
meeting of the C.D. A., believing that 
the members will appreciate receiving the 
proceedings at this early date. The papers 
read and extracts taken from committee 
reports are full of helpful suggestions that 
can be incorporated in the summer pro- 
gram. Miss Mattoon’s report and several 
papers read at Philadelphia will be printed 
in Camps and Camping. The May issue of 
Camping will print the new committees for 
1927-28, the progress of the training con- 
ferences, and several articles written by 
directors and counselors. 


Tue Eprrortau Boarp 








COOPERATION 

We are all delighted to offer a helping 
hand when it costs us nothing to do so. 

Could not those of us then, who do any 
magazine advertising at all, offer a little 
free publicity to the reading public con- 
cerning the ideals and character of the 
C.D. A.? All too few parents and others 
know that we have such. 

By requesting of the advertising man- 
ager of each magazine that all camps in 
charge of directors who are members of 
the C. D. A. be placed under one heading, 
we would stress our unity of purpose. It 
might also be quite possible that a line or 
part of a line could be shaved from each 
individual copy and offered coéperatively 
to be used as C. D. A. introduction. Here 
would be stated clearly but concisely the 
few basic characteristics of the C. D. A. 
which all parents should know. 

Taking the March St. Nicholas, for in- 
stance: a casual perusal of the pages 


THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


Just three years ago, almost to the date 
(March 13, 1924), the wedding of the two 
organizations — the National Association 
of Directors of Girls Camps and the Camp 
Directors Association of America — took 
place in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia. The meeting held on March 
11, 12, 13, 1927, in the same city and in 
the same hotel, was a reunion of that 
significant event in the camping move- 
ment. 

The attendance was large and a fine 
spirit of fellowship permeated the entire 
gathering. The following quotations from 
letters voluntarily sent by members of 
the C.D. A. indicate the worth of the 
meeting: 

“Tt seemed to me that the Phila- 
delphia meeting of the Camp Di- 
rectors Association was a very suc- 
cessful one. I felt that I got more 
inspiration and benefit from it than 
any meeting I have ever attended.” 
“IT thought the meeting in Philly was 
great! Did you? Really I was quite 
inspired, and wished it would last 
over two or three more days. I am 
trying hard to give an adequate re- 
port to the family.” 

“The papers I heard read, and the 
discussions, were most interesting. 
It is too bad that many parents could 
not be present at such gatherings. Of 
course, I realize that some would not 
know ‘what it was all about,’ but I 
am sure many would appreciate the 
efforts that are being made to safe- 
guard their offspring.” 

“We did have a great meeting at 
Philadelphia and I enjoyed every 
minute of it. To me, the talks Satur- 
day morning were particularly inter- 
esting.” 

The members of the Pennsylvania Sec- 
tion were untiring in their efforts to make 


(Continued on page 11) 








netted at least 36 inches of girls’ camp 
advertising by C. D. A. directors. With 
an equal space taken by C.D.A. di- 
rectors of boys’ camps, these would repre- 
sent at least 72 inches of advertising in 
that one issue alone or over two pages. If 
each inch represented would donate one- 
half line only to the general C. D. A. ideals 
and requirements, there would be about 
two and one-half inches given over to a 
C.D. A. introduction. Surely in that space 
and without loss to ourselves we could give 
parents a few bits of information regard- 
ing our standards without infringing upon 
the individuality of any. 

Personally I would be much interested 
in the opinions of other camp directors in 
the Association, especially those who do 
advertise, as well as of the advertising 
managers of the various magazines, and 
Camping seems the logical place for such 
an exchange of ideas. 

Fevicitas Bisnop (Mrs. L. A.) 
Three Lakes, Wis. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR SCHOOL AND CAMP 
SHOP 


is official outfitter to over 70 boys’ 
and girls’ camps. 


A separate shop specializing in com- 
plete camp outfitting. 


Service features — no charge 

Camp picture gallery 

Camp information bureau 
Distribution of camp literature 
PLUS good service and good values 


Why not send for our quotations on 
your uniform? 








osmopolitan 


offers camp advertisers a larger circulation 
among substantial prospects than any other 
medium with an organized camp department 


More than 1,500,000 copies monthly 











Camp Supplies, Inc. 
52 Chauncy Street 
Boston 


‘ 


Outfitters to Camp, School and 
College Growps 





Inquiries solicited 














344 
Washington Boston 
Street Mass. 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


Boys’ and Girls’ Camp Department 


Camp Directors and Parents who are inter- 
ested in Camp and Athletic Supplies are 
respectfully invited to visit our Boston Store. 


(Catalog sent on request) 
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Extracts from address 


PLAYING FAIR WITH THE 
RISING GENERATION 
James Struthers Heberling, A.M., Litt.M. 
Professor of Child Helping, William T. 
Carter Foundation, University of 
Pennsylvania 
The language of the playground gives 
us the best definition of what youth is ask- 


ing from those who are endeavoring to 
lead him into paths of useful citizenship. 
His only demand is that we shall play fair. 

I do not believe that in the history of 
the world we have ever had a finer group 
of boys and girls than those of the rising 
generation. They are distinguished es- 
pecially for their frankness, their capa- 
bility, and their spirit of service. The only 
ideals they have are those we give them; 
(Continued on page 5) 








BUSINESS TRANSACTED AT 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held Saturday morning, March 12, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, the following 
business was transacted. Members pres- 
ent were: Dr. J. P. Sprague, Mid-West 
Section; Mrs. Luther H. Gulick, New Eng- 
land Section; Walter C. Crouch, Pennsyl- 
vania Section; Louis M. Fleisher, New 
York Section; Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Mid- 
West Section; Miss Laura I. Mattoon and 
H. W. Gibson. 
Motions adopted: 

1. That there be one meeting a year 
of the C. D. A., and that the length 
of holding the meeting be not less 
than four days. 

2. That the organization of groups 
affiliated with sections beencouraged. 


3. That members use the statement 
““member of the Camp Directors 
Association ”’ on their advertisements 
and on their stationery as well as in 
their camp booklets. 

4. That the official list of members of 
the C. D. A. and the names of their 
camps be published in Camping. 

5. That members be more loyal in the 
observance of the C. D. A. Code of 
Ethics, especially in the matter of 
securing campers and counselors. 

6. That applicants for membership be 
given the privilege of attendance at 
sectional and national meetings, but 
not the privilege of voting or holding 
of office. It is important that new 
directors be given all possible as- 
sistance in the way of suggestions, 
ideas and advice. 

That the General Conference Com- 

mittee formulate a national Course 

for the Training of Counselors. This 
course to be available to colleges 
and universities and to sections. 

Such a course to have national recog- 

nition and that national certificates 

be given to those who qualify ac- 
cording to the national standards. 

8. That the Executive Committee be 
authorized to appoint a corps of men 
and women as official broadcasters 
on the subject of organized camping 
and that such a list be sent to all the 
important radio stations. 

9. That each section appoint a repre- 
sentative for Camping who shall 
serve on the Editorial Board and 
represent the publishers in their 
section. 
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THE NEW OFFICERS OF THE C.D. A. 
FOR 1927-28 


President, Mr. H. W. Gibson, M.H. (Reélection) 
167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Camp Becket, Becket, Mass. 
Member of the C. D. A. of America since its or- 
ganization in 1910, director of Camp Becket since 
1903, member of the New England Section. 


Vice President, W. J. Monilaw, M.D. 
5712 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Camp Highlands, Sayner, Wis. 
Former president of the Mid-West Section, owner 
and director of Camp Highlands since 1913, member 
of the Mid-West Section. 


Vice President, Miss Emily H. Welsh, A.B. 
128 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Camp Wabunaki, Hillside, Maine 
Member of the New York Section, chairman of the 
Campcraft Conference Committee, director of Camp 
Wabunaki since 1921. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Laura I. Mattoon, B.S. 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Camp Kehonka, Wolfeboro, N. H. 


Member of the New York Section, secretary- 
treasurer of the C.D. A. since 1924, owner and 
director of Camp Kehonka since 1902. Member of 
the National Association of Directors of Girls Camps 
when organized in 1916. 


The above officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the C. D. A., held in Philadelphia, March 
11, 12, 13, 1927. A referendum vote was taken by 
the nominating committee, Mr. Frank E. Hackett, 
chairman. Ballots were sent through the mail to 
every active member of the C. D. A. and the result 
of the poll was tabulated by the committee and 
reported at the meeting. This report was ratified 
and the election resulted as above. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 

SwIMMING AND Lire SAvinG Tests For COUNSELORS 

Pool Tests will be given at the 
Central Branch Y. W. C. A. . 
610 Lexington Ave. (at 53d St.), New York City 
by Miss Lelia M. Finan and Miss Grace A. 
Thomas 

Saturdays, at 4.30-6.30 P.M. on 
April 23, Apri! 30, May 7, May 14 
Attendance at two sessions required 
An examination by Central Branch physician 
required. Can be taken April 23 or 30 at 4.00 P.M. 
If a member of any Y. W.C. A., please bring 
membership card with you 

Fee $12, payable in advance 
Suits and towels are furnished. Please bring 
rubber cap 

Directors — Please send this notice to any of your 
counselors and campers who might be eligible 
and interested 

Men Counselors wishing to take tests should com- 
municate with Mr. E. T. Kennedy, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Please send your application, giving the dates yon 
wish to attend, and your fee, by April 16 to 
Grace A. Thomas, Central Branch, ¥.W. GAs, 
610 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Approved by the Swimming Committee of the 

Camp Directors Association 








The Pathfinder Star Maps 
BY 
PROF. EDWARD SKINNER KING 
HARVARD OBSERVATORY : 


A new and novel booklet of 12 transparent 
maps including constellations and principal 
stars from from 4th magnitude up. Arranged 
monthly for quick location, non-technical, 
especially suitable for school or camp use. 


Price $1.25 
Published by The Cosmos Press, Inc. 
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MAGAZINE 


Leading Camp and 
School Directory 


M Mercer Nendig. Director yp. 
lepartment of Education RE 
33 W. 4204 St, NY.City “ 























YALE UNIVERSITY 
BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 
111 College Street, New Haven, Conn. 
A distinct function of the Bureau’s activity each 
year is directed toward bringing together camp di- 
rectors and students seeking counselor openings. 
Interviews may be arranged through correspondence. 


“New 
England’s 
Own” 


PACKERS AND PRODUCERS 


OF FINE FOODS 








Wholesale only 


Beef, mutton, lamb, veal, pork, 
hams, bacon, sausages, poultry, 
game, butter, cheese, eggs, olives, 
oils, fresh, salt and smoked fish — 
fruits and vegetables — preserves 
and canned foods 


BATCHELDER & SNYDER CO. 
Blackstone, North & N. Centre Sts. 
Boston, Mass. 














ORNSTEIN, RIFKIN CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
Authors of 
Accounting for Summer Camps 
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CAMPING’S RECOMMENDED DEALERS 


A Classified Directory of Advertisers of Interest to the Organized 


Summer Camp. 


Camp Directors are urged to write these dealers 


for catalogs and prices when buying supplies 


Arts and Crafts Materials 


THE BUTTERFLY BOX, INC. 

70 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prime source for Butterfly art materials, shades, 
trays, etc. Reed and Basketry supplies. Sil- 
houettes. Cotton Chenille Rugs. Expert Instruc- 
tion by arrangement. One day mail order service. 


CHANDLER & BARBER 

124 SumMER StrEEt, Boston, Mass. 
Complete Manual Training Equipment for camps 
and schools. Hardware supplies for the craft shop 
and work bench. Manufacturers and Importers 
of Fine Tools. Send for latest illustrated catalog. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, INC. 

42 Everett Street, AListon, Mass. 
Arts and crafts materials of the highest quality; 
Reeds, Raffia, Wooden Bases, Chair Cane, Indian 
Ash Splints, Cane Webbing, Beads, Rush, Willow, 
Pine Needles, Books, Tools and Dyes. Basketry 
booklet with directions, lic. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 

KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Craft supplies and tools, basketry materials, and 
looms for weaving. Catalogs on Basketry and 
Weaving sent on request. Headquarters for edu- 
cational toys, games, maps, books and equipment. 


Athletic Supplies and Equipment 


JAMES W. BRINE 

286 DrevonsuireE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Specialists in outfitting Boys’ and Girls’ Camps. 
Manufacturers of athletic supplies and all sports 
equipment for golf, tennis, bathing, baseball, 
basketball, fishing, archery, boating, canoeing, 
etc. 


WRIGHT & DITSON 

344 WASHINGTON StREET, Boston, Mass. 
All Sporting Goods and Camp Outfits. Head- 
quarters for games equipment, canoes and boats, 
uniforms, including Lombard Middy Blouse Com- 
pany’s girls’ and boys’ camp clothing, raincoats, 
shoes, etc. Send for catalog. 


Boats and Canoes 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 

Ov Town, Maine 
Canvas-covered canoes and boats for camp use, 
built along lines of Indian models. Paddles, oars, 
and general aquatic equipment. Camp Directors 
are invited to write for illustrated catalog. 


Camp Equipment 
ST. LAWRENCE TRADING AND SUPPLY CO. 
100 Firra AveNvE, New York Crry 
Distributors of Army and Navy Surplus Mate- 
rials direct from the Government. General camp- 
ing equipment of all kinds including cots, stoves, 
bedding, clothing, cutlery, etc. Send for current 
list. 


Catalogs 


ARTHUR HAM & SON 
10 Hicu Street, Boston, Mass. 


High-grade papers for camp catalogs and circulars. 
Camp Directors are invited to send for samples of 
papers adapted to their uses: Roxburghe, Geor- 
gian, Marlowe, Dacian and Nubian especially 
recommended. 





Food Products 

AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC. 

Waterbury, New Haven anp Norwicu, Conn. 
Sunbeam Pure Foods—‘*The World’s Best 
Fruits and Vegetables direct from the packer to 
you, in number ten tins. Jams, Marmalades, and 
a complete assortment of Grocery Supplies for the 
summer camp. 

WALTER BAKER & CO., LTD. 

DorcueEsterR, Mass. 

The original Baker’s cocoa and chocolate that has 
set the standard for excellence. Caters especially 
to camp and school trade with breakfast cocoa 
and sweet chocolate in quantity lots. 

ARTHUR E. DORR & CO., INC. 

3 CoMMERCIAL STREET, Boston, Mass. 

Prime meats, staple provisions and table delica- 
cies supplied in quantity for the summer camp, 
including Beef, Lamb, Pork, Veal, Poultry, Fish, 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

JOHNSON-APPLEBY COMPANY 

600 MemoriaL Drive, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

Packers and purveyors of the highest grade Food 
Products for camps, schools, and hotels. Fruits, 
Preserves, Jellies, Marmalades, and canned goods 
of the first quality. Send for list. 


Footwear 
THAYER McNEIL 
47 Tempe Piace, Boston, Mass. 
Offers correct shoes for gymnasium, hiking, field 
hockey, tennis, ballet, rhythmic and interpretive 
dancing. A competent representative will call at 
schools or camps to supervise fittings. 


Grounds Ornamentation 


HARLOWARDEN GARDENS AND GREEN- 
HOUSES 

GREENPORT, N. Y. 
Pioneers in selling direct to the private planter at 
wholesale prices since 1912. Hardy perennials, 
trees, shrubs and all nursery stocks; will be held 
and shipped when camp opens. Free premiums of 
garden books with $10 order. Send for catalog. 


Medals, Pins, Cups, ete. 


DORRETY OF BOSTON 

387 WASHINGTON STREET 
Designer and Manufacturer of Camp and School 
Medals and Pins. Dies made; New Designs 
added continually. Write for Leaflet on Pins, 
Medals for Camp Activities; also Prize Shields and 
Loving Cups. 

N. G. WOOD & SONS 

Park StreEeEt, Boston, Mass. 


_ 


Jewelers specializing in Prize Cups for camp 
awards. Many novel and beautiful designs also 
in Camp Pins, Medals, Shields, Seal Rings, ete. 
Send for catalog of Prize Cups. 


Medicinal Supplies 

OTIS CLAPP & SON, INC. 

439 BoyLston StrREET, Boston, Mass. 

417 WesTMINSTER St., PRovipENCE, R.I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Ob- 
tundia, First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles for 
Plant Hospitals and Camps. Send for catalog of 
First Aid Kits and Supplies. 


Nature Books 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 

212 SuMMER StrrEET, Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of books which are of particular inter- 
est to camps. Books on Nature and Outdoor 
Life. Birds and Their Attributes by Glover M. 
Allen; Beach Grass by Charles Wendell Townsend. 


Office Appliances 


OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 

191-195 DevonsuireE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Everything for the efficient camp office: Corona 
Portable Typewriters, and all other standard 
makes sold and rented, also mimeographs and 
adding machines. 


Photography 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 

292 Boy.ston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Camp photographers and dealers in the finest 
photographic apparatus and supplies. Prompt 
developing and printing service furnished for 
camps. Also Prescription Opticians. 


Playground Apparatus 


JUNGLEGYM, INC. 

5 Irvine Terrace, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Originators of patented gymnastic apparatus in 
use at such camps as Mowglis, Aloha Hive, 
Q-At-Ka, Winniday and Anawan, for junior boy 
and girl campers. Good fun and exercise. Send 
for folder. 


Publications 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 

324 WasHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
“The Leading Family Daily in New England” 
carries more camp advertising than all other Bos- 
ton papers combined. Reaches discriminating 
parents who appreciate and can afford the best in 
summer camps. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
A weekly periodical with a wide circulation among 
the intellectual. Maintains a camp and school de- 
partment for advisory service to parents. Special 
Time discounts given. Rate card on application. 

THE WOMAN’S PRESS 

600 Lexineton AVENUE, N. Y. 
Plays and pageants for outdoors and for special 
holidays, Special services and program material 
for camps, study courses, folk songs and folk 
dances. Books of games. Send for catalogue. 


Sanitary Supplies 


KAUSTINE COMPANY, INC. 

Burrato, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sanitary Toilets and disposal 
plants for Camps, Chemical Toilets, Septic Tanks, 
Water Flush Systems. Our Engineering Depart- 
ment solves any Camp sanitation problem. 


Tents 


GEORGE T. HOYT COMPANY 

549 RurHerrorp AVENUE, CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 
Dealers in Furniture and Equipment for Boys’ 
and Girls’ Camps: Tents, Flies, Flags, Blankets, 
Cots, Mattresses, Blankets, Folding Camp Furni- 
ture, Stoves, and Lanterns. 


Uniforms 


CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 

52 Cuauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
Headquarters for camp uniforms and outfits. 
Large stocks of standard supplies on hand, also 
goods made up to order at short notice. Every- 
thing that the boy or girl will need at camp. 
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PLAYING FAIR WITH THE 
RISING GENERATION 


(Continued from page 3) 


the only light for guidance, the torch we 
place in their hands, and the only doors 
opening into paths of opportunity for the 
realization of their fine potentiality are 
those we open to them. 

Playing fair with youth emphasizes two 
outstanding needs: (a) an_ intelligent 
understanding of the child. The so-called 
child problems of today are largely due to 
misunderstanding. We must think with 
children rather than about them, and cer- 
tainly not for them. Youth needs a sense 
of right direction and help to motivate in 
that direction. There is no greater need 
than to understand the emotional life of 
the child, appreciating the impulses from 
the subconscious self that are the basis of 
motivation. Children should be judged by 
their motives and not by the consequences 
of their conduct. (b) Education that gives 
them an adequate preparation for life and 
citizenship. Training in the fine art of 
living must be the great objective in edu- 
cation. Children must be taught to live 
congenially with their fellows, to live well; 
distinguishing the difference between the 
well-educated and the well-living man, 
and in the program of every child’s life 
there must be a note of service. A child’s 
life program is more important than his 
life job. 

Playing fair involves definite obligations 
to thechild: (1) Aspiritually enriched home 
environment. The great need of the hour 
is to restore the Christian home to its place 
of authority and functioning in child life. 
Two marked causes of child problems are 
parents’ abdication of authority and 
emancipation from responsibility. The 
child has two parents. Three master keys 
to the inner shrines of child life are confi- 
dence, companionship, and comradeship. 
There is no soil as productive for the 
growth of good character as that of the 
home environment. Parents must guard 
the foundation springs of youth. The 
home must be interesting to the child and 
his friends, must provide a definite place 
for the child’s possessions and must ap- 
preciate the moral contagions for either 
good or evil. (2) An environment of 
healthful living. Children must be given 
education for developing to the maximum 
their health potentials. A knowledge of 
their physical handicaps, a means of over- 
coming them, and a program for keeping 
themselves well in body, mind, and soul. 
(3) We must play fair with the child in 
school. Competent teachers are more im- 
portant than buildings or equipment. 
The child is entitled to vocational study 
and guidance. There must be a partner- 
ship of parents and teachers, and the 
school staff should include visiting teachers 
either professional or volunteer, according 
to the size of the community, while a 
clinic should be established in connection 
with the school system for the study of the 
child by those qualified to give this clini- 





cal observation. There should be special 
training in moral education for good citi- 
zenship. More important than sex edu- 
cation in the terms of sex knowledge is 
that of giving children fine sex ideals. The 
program of physical training should be 
arranged for the benefit of all the pupils 
and not for the winning of contests by the 
few on varsity teams. Every community 
should provide an all-year-round physical 
director who will supervise the children in 
the vacation hours. We need only reassert 
the importance of appreciating the moral 
and social value of play. Education has 
no more important objective than to de- 
velop self-propulsion and, both in home 
and school, children should be trained in 
the spirit and habits of work. The great 
achievement, however, is helping youth 
to achieve self-mastery. This lack of self- 
control due to unbalanced personality is 
the prime cause of the tragic acts of youth- 
ful suicides of today. 

(4) The community’s obligation in play- 
ing fair is best defined by Dr. Dewey, who 
says that what the best and wisest parent 
wants for his child must be the commu- 
nity’s want for itschildren. Nochild is ever 
safe until he wants to do right. Character 
growth is developed from within. There is 
no greater task for home and school today 
than to develop in the child obedience to 
law. It is not playing fair with the rising 
generation to demand obedience from 
them in the lawless environment created 
by the citizens of today. We must play 
fair with the child in error. Many children 
lack only the consciousness of a real love 
for and interest in them to create in them 
a yearning and striving for moral achieve- 
ment. All children inherit liabilities and 
assets of character. A square deal should 
prompt us to put into the child’s environ- 
ment those stimuli that develop the assets 
of character and reduce to a negligible in- 
fluence his inherited liabilities. (5) The 
supreme obligation in playing fair with our 
children is to develop the child’s spiritual 
self. The worker with children who is not 
a spiritual worker has lost touch with the 
great source of strength and power for 
human redemption. The Christian home 
is the greatest influence on earth to com- 
bat the destructive influences threatening 
wholesome childhood on every side. We 
shall not lose faith in our children if we 
hold fast to our faith in God and where 
every human agent has failed and not- 
withstanding handicaps of inheritance or 
environment parents take courage with 
their appreciation of the vital truth that 
where man’s limitations end, God’s om- 
nipotence only begins. 

It has been a rare privilege to speak 
to you concerning the fundamentals in 
playing fair with the coming generation. 
I am thinking of you not only as camp 
directors with your unusual opportunities 
for helping boys and girls to develop strong 
character in an environment filled with the 
vitamin of wholesale conduct, emphasiz- 
ing as you do the vital relation of the phys- 
ical to the mental and moral well-being of 
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children, but of you, as citizens of com- 
munities who have a definite responsibil- 
ity in giving children an enriching environ- 
ment, of heads of families in homes where 
the greatest opportunities come to men 
and women for leading children into the 
things in life that have eternal value, as 
educators vitally interested in promoting 
that education which develops a balanced 
personality in every child during his ado- 
lescent years, as comrades in the great 
field of service in which we profess to love 
and serve children. The very air seems 
surcharged with the spirit of service, and 
youth is listening in, eager to follow our 
leadership. 

I am thinking of the French lad who lay 
in the hospital with a shattered arm. 
The great French commander passing 
through the ward stopped at his bed and 
said: ““My boy, I’m sorry to see you’ve 
lost your arm,” to which the brave lad re- 
plied, ““I did not lose my arm, sire, I gave 
my arm to France, dear France.” Tolstoi 
tells us that the only things we take with 
us when we leave this world are the things 
we give away. To this ideal of service I 
commit you in all your contacts with chil- 
dren, pleading for less criticism, less un- 
just judgments and misunderstanding of 
the splendid boys and girls of today,whose 
code of ethics is summed up in two words: 
“Fair Play.” 





Camping regrets to record the passing of 
Mr. E. A. W. Hammatt, who died March 
18 at the South Orleans home of the di- 
rectors of Camp Quanset. Mrs. Hammatt 
will have the continued assistance of her 
son and daughter in carrying on Quanset 
which for twenty-two years has been a 
leading New England seashore camp, 
noted especially for its sailing. 
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THE EFFECT OF CAMP LIFE CARRIED HOME 


By Mrs. E. Warner Bonsa.u, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


When Mr. Sipple asked me if I would 
give a “testimonial’’— shall we call it? — 
from the mother’s viewpoint on “The 
Effect of Camp Life Carried into the 
Home,” he said “‘a talk of about five min- 
utes.” [| asked my _ fourteen-year-old 
daughter how I could ever talk for five 
whole minutes and she assured me it 
would be quite easy for she had known me 
to hold forth continuously for even longer 
on the occasion of some shortcoming of 
hers; so doubtless if the subject is near and 
dear and vital, thoughts should flow. 

There can be nothing dearer to any 
mother than the welfare of her children. 
She wants always what is best for them 
what she feels will help them in the battle 
of life which is ahead. 

Even in a family where there are two or 
more children, there will be characteristic 
traits and habits to which all will grow 
accustomed. And the poor little lone waif 
with no brothers or sisters to teach her or 
him that the world is a community. How 
are these to develop evenly on all sides in 
the shelter of home love and ever-familiar 
environment? 

School — here we have the first contact 
with the unsympathetic outside world, 
and it is quite a “jolt.” Small people are 
so keenly cruel to each other in their un- 
canny personal remarks; but the great 
range of thrilling new interests and the 
systematic routine of study, play, recita- 
tion, etc., carries them along until gradu- 
ally and unconsciously they begin to learn 
the give and take of social intercourse. 

It seems to me that just as school opens 
a door from the home into a broader out- 
look and greater opportunity to prepare for 
the needs of grown-up estate, so camp gives 
a still wider scope for this preparation. 

I speak from three years’ experience 
with one camp, but as it 1s a member of 
your Association, I know it may be typical 
of them all. Of course we are each en- 
titled to think our own selection is the best 
for whatever points appeal to our indi- 
vidual needs. 

Those of you who have ever spent any 
time in a hospital may recall your antici- 
pation of a perfect place — before your first 
visit. How amazed and indignant you 
were to hear the elevator rattle, the linen 
room door slam, Mrs. A’s window creak! 
By and by you realize that with every 
effort towards perfection, it is after all a 
human institution and must have a few 
failings. 

So I looked forward to camp — a fine 
organization with years of experience and 
plainly apparent success —there could be 
only smooth sailing. I had forgotten that 
camp would be just a large family of 
young people like my own little sample, 
and, allowing even one small woe to each 
child, there must be several sad spots to be 
dealt with during the season. 

How does it work out? 


The tent counselor or the division chief 
or the head, itself, depending upon the 
magnitude of the disturbance, promptly 
and fairly settles the whole matter. 
Twenty different activities going right on 
as per regular program dilute this little 
crooked thought — nature, herself, pre- 
sents new diversions, and the whole epi- 
sode is gone. This should and I feel does 
teach the wisdom and expediency of 
settling difficulties and putting them be- 
hind us, leaving “no lurking grudge.” 

A camper with even one year’s experi- 
ence is an astonishingly competent person 
in the matter of self-care. Cut fingers, 
headaches, hockey-battered ankles and 
all such casualities as were formerly sub- 
jects of interest and suggested remedy on 
the part of one or both parents are now 
personal affairs entirely. “Oh! I’m all 
right” is the usual after-camp reply to 
offered help. Here is worry and nerve 
force saved towards a reserve store for use 
when larger and more significant troubles 
come. Here is a long step in making a 
helpful citizen rather than an ailing de- 
pendent. 

Last summer my daughter was one of 
five campers in a perfectly congenial tent, 
with a heaven-sent counselor who com- 
pleted a very happy family of six. They 
were all different in many ways, some 
neat, for instance to an almost military 
precision, others at the opposite end of a 
far distant pole in this respect. They con- 
fided, argued, agreed, disagreed, fought 
and loved loyally all through the summer. 
Each learned the others’ faults and good 
points and all learned to bank on the good 
and excuse the failings. Wouldn’t life be 
easier and fairer for us all if we could 
carry this idea and put it into daily prac- 
tice! 

Two months of intimacy with more or 
less congenial people, doing pleasant happy 
things in the midst of beautiful surround- 
ings surely is bound to smooth the tempers, 
calm the nerves and build up the bodies 
of today’s overbusy children. 

I am sure I am not the only mother who 
has noticed the improved color, better 
carriage, and fine appreciation of home 
and home people and home affairs upon 
returning from camp. Of course the 
prompt up-getting for breakfast, the in- 
spectorish order of bedrooms, the good 
appetite for anything and everything on 
the table, all these will fade slowly but the 
new self-reliance, the better valuing of fine 
traits in others, the more careful thought 
of others, and the greater love and appre- 
ciation of nature, these are well-started 
little plants in the garden of character to 
grow with use and years. 

Let us not forget too the general air of 
gaiety which comes home, a tendency to 
more laughter then formerly, and, of 
course, the glowing, bubbling, continuous 
story of camp doings. 
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Patented climbing structure for 
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Wake up, Daddy and Mother. Let us 
laugh and enthuse too, hilariously, to keep 
the spirit of camp joy alive as far into the 
winter as we can. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
CAMP DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 1) 


City, in 1910. An exhibit of camps, which 
included stereopticon lectures, stimulated 
the desire which many camp men had of 
vetting together and as a result the Camp 
Directors Association of America was 
organized, with Charles R. Scott of Camp 
Wawayanda as president. 

In 1916 the National Association of 
Directors of Girls’ Camps was organized 
with Mrs. Charlotte V. Gulick, director 
of the Luther Gulick Camps, as president. 

In 1924, March 13, at a joint meeting of 
these two associations, held in Philadel- 
phia, it was agreed to amalgamate into the 
present organization of the Camp Di- 
rectors Association with Dr. George L. 
Meylen, director of White Mountain 
Camp, as president. 

This historical background is given for 
the purpose of revealing the fact that the 
organization of camp directors was not 
the result of an accident or the efferves- 
cent outburst of camp enthusiasts, but 
ever since the Boston meeting in 1903 
there was and is still a genuine desire on 
the part of those directing camps to get 
together in an organized way for fellow- 
ship, mutual helpfulness, inspiration, edu- 
cation and practical codperation. 


RECOGNITION 

In the early days very few men or 
women were engaged in the mission of 
directing camps with the idea of financial 
profit or as a permanent vocation. This 
fact added to the ideal character of the 
enterprise and helped establish a founda- 
tion upon which the present camping 
movement is still maintained, and must 
continue to be maintained. The camping 
movement has now gained recognition as 
a factor in education and offers a very 
proper field for full time service with 
adequate financial compensation. 


Unitep States SURVEY OF ORGANIZED 
Camps 

The United States government has 
given official recognition to the camping 
movement by publishing a survey on The 
Organized Summer Camp, (Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Education, Physi- 
cal Education Series No. 7, 1926), made 
by Marie M. Ready, one of the assistant 
specialists of the Bureau. After a careful 
reading of the survey, we are impressed 
with several statements and deductions 
made. In reviewing the work of the Camp 
Directors Association, the survey states 
that “the Association is working not 
merely for the purpose of improving sum- 
mer camps, but also for the purpose of 
giving the camp a permanent place in edu- 
cation”’ and quotes our own Dr. Vinal as 
declaring that “camping is the missing 
link in education today” and Dr. Herbert 
Trant of John Hopkins Medical School as 
“considering the summer camp as an in- 
stitution bridging the gap between the 
school years for the education of mind and 
body in the outdoors.” 





It is interesting to note that in addition 
to the privately owned camps for boys and 
girls, there are as many kinds and _ vari- 
eties of camp as kinds and varieties of a 
well-known brand of food stuff. 


Kinps or Camps 

Young Men’s Christian Association 

camps 

Young Women’s Christian Association 

‘amps 

Boy Scout camps 

Girl Scout camps 

Camp Fire Girls’ camps 

Public School camps 

Notably, Camp Roosevelt, Chicago 
public school camp, established in 
1919 under Major F. L. Beal, a mem- 
ber of the Mid-West Section, thus 
blazing a new trail in the educational 
field. 

Municipal camps 

Such as established in Michigan, New 
York, and especially the Palisades 
Interstate Camp at Bear Mountain. 
California has fourteen municipal 
camps. 

Agricultural club camps 

Conducted largely by the Agricul- 
tural Department of colleges and 
universities in codperation with the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and organized about ten years 
ago. About thirty colleges are now 
operating club camps of this character. 

Health camps 

Massachusetts has taken the lead in 
the matter of establishing health 
camps, fostered by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Iowa, Illinois, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maine and 
Ohio are also conducting camps of 
this character. 

Church camps 

Catholic, Jewish, Christian Science, 
Methodist, Episcopalian, and other 
denominational camps are increasing 
in number and in efficiency. 

Tutoring camps 

Private school camps 

Settlement house camps 

De Molay camps 

Hi-Y camps, and others too numerous 

for listing. 

In addition to the above types of camps 
for boys and girls, there are the adult and 
family camps and motor camps which are 
increasing so rapidly and influencing in 
no uncertain manner America’s recrea- 
tional life. Many of the so-called insti- 
tutional organizational camps receive 
much publicity and have access to re- 
sources of men and money for research 
work that make them valuable experi- 
mental laboratories in health, educational, 
social and spiritual betterment of boys 
and girls, and therefore have much to 
contribute to the movement. 


Co6RDINATION 
One of the objectives of the Camp Di- 
rectors Association should be to coérdi- 
nate all types of camping in such a coéper- 
ative way as to protect the camping move- 
ment, and prevent it from becoming the 












exploiter of boys and girls. With this in 
mind, would it not be well to consider the 
holding of a great national gathering of 
directors of all types of camps under the 
auspices of the C. D. A. in some central 
city. Such a conference would meet for at 
least four days, and give unhurried time for 
the consideration of problems, objectives, 
health, and sanitation, and program 
building, and all would understand more 
clearly what is being done, individually 
and collectively, for the racial betterment 
of boys and girls through camping. A 
national gathering of this character could 
be made self-supporting by a registration 
fee of $5 per delegate. 


VIsITS 

During the year I have had the privilege 
of attending the meetings of the New 
York Section, the New England Section, 
the Mid-West Section and also met the 
members of the Southern Appalachian 
Section, when the national meeting was 
held at Asheville, North Carolina. I have 
met informally groups of camp directors 
in Detroit and Denver and also repre- 
sented the Association at the Third Inter- 
national Conference on Boys’ Work at 
Chicago, attended by five hundred dele- 
gates. 

During the summer of 1926, I visited 
thirty-seven different camps, the Swim- 
ming Conference under the direction of 
Mr. Luehring at Mr. Layton’s Camp; 
and the Conference of Camp Counselors 
representing the camps in the Upper Con- 
necticut Valley at Camp Aloha. Wherever 
I have visited, my admiration for the 
devoted, unselfish, intelligent, self-effacing 
service, given by the men and women en- 
gaged in the directing of camps, was 
heightened. No greater interest, enthu- 
siasm, or personal concern regarding the 
welfare of the boys and girls committed to 
their care can be found anywhere, the 
equal of that which I discovered on my 
numerous visits. 

As a result of these visits, I desire to 
make the following suggestions. It seems 
to me that sections should have affiliated 
groups which could meet oftener than the 
regular meetings of the sections; for in- 
stance, 

1. Affiliated with the Mid-West Section 
could be groups meeting in Detroit, 
Cleveland and Denver. 

2. Affiliated with the New York Section 
could be groups meeting in Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, and Albany. 

3. Affiliated with the New England 
Section could be groups meeting in 
Portland, Maine, and Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Two socia! groups of men, who are 
directors of boys’ camps, are now 
meeting informally, monthly, for 
mutual fellowship and exchange of 
experiences —the New York Men’s 
Club and the Boston Round Table 
Conference. These groups are loyal 
to the national organization and in 
no way weaken the solidarity of the 
movement. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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DISTINCTIVE SPIRITUAL VALUES 
PRESENTED IN CAMP LIFE 
Dana A. How, Secretary of Social Service 
Department, University of Pennsylvania 
Christian Association 


I am conscious of the existence of three 
obstacles confronting me as I undertake to 
present this subject this morning. 

1. By virtue of our tradition, training 
or experience, the moment one mentions 
religion or spiritual things, there is sug- 
gested structural theology with all the an- 
tagonisms, disgust and indifference which 
have been the by-product of the ragings 
and ravings in this particular field. In as 
much as these discussions have divided 
men and ranged one against the other, 
quite naturally we are not interested in 
seeing such habit perpetuated in the train- 
ing of present-day youth. 

2. The presence of those who have 
wandered far into the maze of psychologi- 
cal assumptions, and who agree, for the 
present, with the position of a so-called 
educator and psychologist from England 
who, in a recent book, makes these rather 
startling assertions: ““There is no case 
whatever for the moral instruction of chil- 
dren — moral instruction makes the child 
bad — the child who is taught to be un- 
selfish will remain selfish through life.” 
On the basis of my experience with 
thousands of children over a number of 
years and with my own children, I can 
only plead with those who are inclined to 
agree with this position that they con- 
tinue to wander, hopeful that they may 
emerge into a more constructive and more 
rational outlook. 

3. A less important obstacle lies in the 
differences in the types of camps in which 
you are working and in which I am work- 
ing. My relation to you is possibly the 
relation ofthe country bank to a Wall 
Street institution: your facilities, assets, 
capital, etc., are most abundant. The 
measure of our financial standing has all 
the limitations of a charitable organiza- 
tion, but the materials with which we are 
working and the principles under which 
we work are practically identical. One is 
constantly impressed with the similarity 
of problems among boys and girls of what- 
ever class. 

Clearing our minds for the moment to 
frankly face the obstacles, may we suggest 
by way of generalization — 

1. That the camp, if true to its mission 
and its opportunity, must so plan its pro- 
gram as — 

(1) To reinforce home training where 
that is provided in all essential as- 
pects 

(2) Supplement home training, where it 
is discovered through the intimate 
contact with our children during the 
summer that vital sides of their na- 
ture had been overlooked or ignored 

(3) Provide for the emotional training 
of children whose development, for 
one reason or another, has been allo- 
cated to public and private agencies 





As we build our program it seems to me 
that we should have in mind to guide us 
the following, strategic points of need in 
youth training. Careful analysis will dis- 
close that in almost every instance these 
needs represent the tendencies in adult 
life which are naturally being copied by 
youth. 

Self-control 

Purposive striving as against aimless 

drifting 

Appreciation of the joy and dignity of 

work or achievement 

Recognition of the fairness and natural 

decency, to say nothing of the essen- 
tialness, of the high standardsof honor 
and integrity 

An encouragement of the creative ele- 

ment and initiative in children as a 
substitute for unreasonable repression 

A liking for orderliness and cleanliness 

in everyday life 

A healthier attitude toward sex 

The release of youth from the virus of 

race and class antagonisms, largely 
acquired from adult example 

Recognition that the soundly socialized 

individual with religious motivation 
must be ready to surrender certain 
claims of so-called personal liberty for 
the good of the group 

An understanding of and a desire for the 

adventure, joy, challenge, and power 
of religion free from structural trap- 
pings 





Not all of the material submitted to 
Camping this month was edited in time 
to make the press. Among these articles 
was one excellent address on “ Keeping 
Campers Healthy,” given by Dr. Ernest 
L. Noone of Camp Oneka, at the Phila- 
delphia meeting. This article with several 
others will appear in the May issue. 
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Both a treatise on canoeing and catalog in 
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WRITE 
Tue KENNEBEC CANOE Co. 


Dept. CP-2 Waterville, Maine 


THE C. D. A. PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Laura I. Mattoon, Secretary 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


Write to the above address for detailed qualifica- 
tions of activity leaders (men and women) who have 
applied to this Bureau for positions as follows: 


Art Music 

Athletics Nature Lore 
(Physical Ed.) Nurse 

Bugler Scout Work : 

Camp Craft Stenography | 

Camp Mother Swimming 

Dietitian (Life Saving) 

Dramatics Tennis 

Junior Leader Tutoring 


This list will include other activities since many 
applications are received daily. 

The Bureau has on hand, also, information re- 
garding several camp sites for sale. 
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So says a well-known director, referring to our “Tru-valu”’ Post Cards. 

We make them direct from negatives or prints, without injury to either. 
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They are used and endorsed by prominent camps and schools in twenty-four 


Samples free, if requested on your official letterhead. Ask for them NOW. 
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HEALTH EFFORTS OF THE CAMP 


Dr. John P. Scott, Assistant Physician at 
the Childrens Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The physician of today is concerned 
with much more than the treatment of the 
common ills to which his youthful patients 
are heir. He is expected by parents to act 
as adviser in matters mental and moral as 
well as physical. 

Especially is he expected to instruct the 
parents in the prevention of infection, in 
the prevention of the formation of harmful 
habits, and in the inauguration of a sys- 
tem of life which will make the bodily 
functions routine and leave the mind free 
for mental and spiritual achievement. 

In order to fulfill these functions, the 
physician often must advise changes in 
the home environment. A poor physical 
condition reflects itself in the child’s char- 
acter and disposition. A bad home en- 
vironment has equally disastrous effects 
upon the physical body. Very often it is 
impossible to make parents see that the 
environment is anything but ideal; still 
more often it is impossible to make par- 
ents alter it in the least. In such cases, it 
is often advisable to remove the child 
from the faulty atmosphere, and to place 
him under the care of someone else. 

As this is one of the functions of a camp 
parents frequently ask the physicians ad- 
vice as to whether or not camp life will be 
beneficial, and ask them to what camp a 
child should be sent. 

Before a camp can be of assistance to 
the physician in the improvement of his 
patients (and there are few children who 
cannot be improved), a camp must have 
certain qualifications which I will attempt 
to outline. 

The last five years has given us added 
respect for the miraculous virtues of radi- 
ant energy. We are taking sun baths, ex- 
posing more and more of our integument 
to the light, living in lighter houses and 
making great use of artificial sun lamps. 
Therefore, while at camp, our patients 
should not be sequestered in dark and 
damp forests or allowed to stay too much 
in tents and cabins. 

Exercise at the camp should be meas- 
ured to the individual. We have seen boys 
return home exhausted from excessive 
swimming, running and hiking. There is 
the strong child and the child who is less 
strong. What hardens one overfatigues 
the other. Fierce athletic competition is 
objectionable: a few soar to heights of 
glory, but many are discouraged from 
participation in athletics by being always 
among the also-rans. The handicap sys- 
tem in competitive sports frequently al- 
lows one of the dubs to make a creditable 
showing and to resolve to try a little harder 
the next time. Likewise the lazy boy, the 
one who does not try, can often be tempted 
by a little success to put forth better 
efforts. 

Good nutrition is essential and camps 
usually supply an ample and well-balanced 
diet. When an abundance of milk, of fresh 


vegetables and fresh fruit is made the 
basis of the camp fare this is automati- 
cally secured. The use of canned goods 
and the too frequent visiting of the soda 
fountain and sweets shop are to be de- 
precated. 

A midday break in the day’s activity is 
excellent and adopted by most camps. A 
quiet hour, preferably after the noon meal, 
rests tired bodies and composes stimulated 
minds. Of great importance are measures 
devised to prevent hurrying to get to meals 
on time and to prevent hasty eating in 
order to get off to some exciting adven- 
ture. The average boy or girl stands this 
well, but many are quickly upset by it. 

Inspection of the throat is an important 
measure in any group, as here are seen the 
first signs of many serious and transmissi- 
ble ailments. I believe the camp personnel 
should be trained to recognize another 
thing. This is the characteristic facial ex- 
pression which quickly appears on the 
features of the child who is overworked, 
underfed, or underrested. 

The most important of all things that a 
camp should give to our boys and girls is 
a new moral and social outlook on life. 
Many of our patients have an exaggerated 
idea of their own importance and have felt 
the thrill of power as loving parents and 
often loving servants have acceded to 
their every wish. The ability to live with- 
out friction among others, to feel com- 
posed, to feel competent, to feel content 
and happy is a state of mind some children 
seldom know. The camp should have an 
esprit de corps fostered by a common ideal, 
built upon the character and personality 
of the leader and counselors. These should 
be worthy of the hero worship boys and 
girls will so readily accord them, for their 
influence is great for good or for evil. 

Habits of neatness and order, and the 
satisfaction of keeping things ship-shape 
are well taught by camps and are re- 
flected in the moral and mental habits of 
boys and girls, enabling them to see the 
faults of their environments and to cor- 
rect them. In many cases children have 
poor digestion, poor sleep, poor endurance 
and poor dispositions because the guiding 
hand at home has never acquired these 
habits of neatness and order. 

Lastly a plea for the sympathetic un- 
derstanding of one type of child. It is the 
boy or girl who has what we call the in- 
feriority complex. He must be constantly 
reminded that in most ways he is as good 
as anyone else and as capable as anyone 
else. Many of these children with the re- 
assuring encouragement of the leader can 
be promoted to a higher plane of self- 
respect and spared some hard moments in 
later life. 

A physician, therefore, looks to a camp 
to supply something which the home often 
lacks. He looks to the camp director as an 
inspiring example to many who have 
never had this thing at home. While the 
location of the camp, the medical service 
rendered, the educational facilities, the 
diet and routine are important, these 
shade into relative insignificance beside 











the one big thing — the atmosphere which 
the camp personnel creates. 


Recapitulation 


Physician — Treatment of disease 
Adviser to parents 
Instruction in 
(1) disease prevention — waste energy, time, op- 
portunity and money 
(2) bad habit prevention — wasters of energy 
(3) good habit formation — leaving mind free for 
mental and spiritual achievement 
Physician 
(1) Must advise changes in home environment 
(2) Physical subnormality causes mental unrest 
(3) Mental unrest causes physical subnormality 
(4) Many parents consider their home ideal 
(5) Many refuse to change conditions not ideal 
(selfishness) 
(6) Child often best removed from home 
Camp fulfills this need most excellently provided 
certain requirements are met with 
(1) Sunlight 
Valuable curative and preventive agent 
(2) Exercise 
Sufficient to the child 
Some are strong, some are flabby 
What hardens one, wears another down 
Excessive swimming, boating, walking 
Exercises of grace and skill, exertion short and 
quickly intensively applied, better than endurance 
Fierce competition discourages the less proficient 
Handicap systems encourage these latter 
Success in athletics necessary to enthusiasm 
Enthusiasm necessary for the lazy or phlegmatic 
boy 
(3) Nutrition 
Milk, fresh eggs, fresh fruit, good water 
Avoid too much candy and soda 
(4) Rest 
Midday break in activities 
Leisurely preparation for meals 
Tired bodies, stimulated minds need rest 
(5) Physical inspection 
Nose and throat disorders 
Faces of overfatigue 
(6) Changed outlook on life 
(1) Extroversion of personality. Stimulate in- 
terest without the ego 
(2) Prevention of too easy gratification of whims 
(3) Ability to live with others without friction 
(4) Feeling of composure, happiness and content 
(5) Camp spirit. Character and personality of 
leaders. Natural hero worship of the young. 
Teaches what we call “team play” 
(6) Habits of neatness and order 
Reflected in home environment 
Reflected in dispositions of succeeding genera- 
tion: habits, health 
(7) Encouragement of the timid, shy, diffident. 
Sometimes this is all they need to make them 
efficient as the best 
(8) Conclusion 
Camp must supply something some boy and girl 
never get at home — inspiring example, someone 
to admire and to emulate 
Physical properties of the camp are important, 
but the big thing is the camp atmosphere 








CONFERENCE FOR COUNSELORS 


For those interested in the very young child. Ten 
days’ intensive training will be held, June 16 to 25 
inclusive, at Montessori Camps, Wycombe, Bucks 
County, Pa. Location convenient to New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington. Fee $40. We have 
been specializing with children, three to twelve years 
of age, for the past thirteen years. For further in- 
formation write Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan, 409 S.42dSt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Let no one beguile you with dreams of 
idleness. Life without toil, if possible, 
would be an intolerable existence. Work 
is the sublime luxury of life. 


President Harding 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
CAMP DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


Such neighborly get-togethers prepare 
the way for the introduction of major 
topics and themes for the sectional and 
national meetings. 

The national meeting should be held 
but once a year and its sessions extend over 
a period of not less than four days. This 
plan would involve no more time as far as 
days are concerned than the present plan 
of meeting, from two to three times a 
year. In addition much expense in travel 
would be saved. 

The day is not far distant when the 
growth of the Association will require a 
full-time executive in order to insure the 
maximum of service to its members. 


CAMPING 

The official organ of the C.D. A. is 
Camping. It has not yet reached a healthy 
state, but we have great hopes for its future 
and, with the indulgence of the members, 
the Editorial Board will do its best to make 
it the worthy trade journal of the organi- 
zation. Mr. Hamilton, on account of a 
breakdown in health, was unable to carry 
out his plans and the paper is now pub- 
lished by the Editorial Board, with the 
generous coéperation of the Cosmos Press. 
By vote of the Executive Committee, one 
dollar of the membership dues is devoted 
to the publication of the paper. 


Camps AND CAMPING 

Under the editorship of Mr. Eugene H. 
Lehman, Camps and Camping is issued 
annually and is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the field of camping literature. 
The hearty support of every member is 
urged in making this annual rich and help- 
ful in its contents. 


LANTERN Suipes, Lectures, Rapio 

The need of educating the public and 
parents in the real objectives of camping is 
apparent. Three ways open up for con- 
sideration. 

1. Through articles in fact or story 
form, by recognized feature writers 
such as Bruce Barton, Edgar Guest, 
Angelo Patri, Samuel Crowthers and 
others who have the ability to pre- 
sent camping in popular form. 

2. Through an authorized corps of men 
and women who can broadcast over 
the radio accepted talks on organ- 
ized camping. Such a list of officially 
appointed people to be sent to all 
stations. 

3. Through official lecturers represent- 
ing the C. D. A., who would appear 
before organizations of parents and 
present the purpose and ideals of 
camping. A series of lantern slides 
with accompanying lecture could be 
used very effectively. 

INSTITUTES ON THE TRAINING OF 
COUNSELORS 
The highest form of efficiency in the 
training of counselors will not be obtained 
until a National Course is established with 


national recognition. Such a course could 
be used in every section, or by groups of 
camps. By sucha procedure, the number of 
those attending conferences and institutes 
would be increased a hundredfold. 

A national syllabus of instruction and 
courses should be developed and made 
available to colleges and universities for 
the purpose of training camp counselors. 
Courses are now being given by ten leading 
colleges and universities and nine special 
schools of physical education. 

A literature for counselors must be pro- 
duced. There is very little available mate- 
rial from a counselor’s viewpoint. Camps 
are made or wrecked by counselors. Their 
training, therefore, is highly important. 


GRIEVANCES 

Several members have sent in to the 
national officers grievances that are real 
and serious. May I mention several of 
them. 

Case 1. A camp director borrowed, 
stole, or received as a gift a 
list of my campers, and then 
proceeded to visit systemati- 
cally each home. He was turned 
out of every home, but his pur- 
pose was just as questionable. 
(Such instances can be dupli- 
cated.) 

A camp director has taken my 
camp catalogue and published 
one of his own, using at least 
forty per cent of all his mate- 
rial, taken bodily from my 
catalogue. Even the names of 
my counselors were inserted, 
the virtues of my chef, and the 
special ideals in camping which 
I advanced. Nothing was 
changed except the name of 
his camp. 

A camp director has had the 
name of his camp, which was 
established many years, taken 
by another director. Such ap- 
propriation of a name _ has 
caused confusion and loss of 
clientele. (This case has been 
duplicated.) 

Camping is in danger of serious 
injury from people who abuse 
one camp and go to another. 
Today I have the names of 
parents who have defrauded 
me of at least $1500. 

These are but four cases of many griev- 
ances. How shall they be treated, is one of 
the problems facing the C. D. A. There 
should be some way of protecting the 
members from offenses of such a character 
and to protect the movement from fraudu- 
lent people. 

To be a member of the C. D. A. should 
have areal value. In the eyes of the public 
the organization should have a_ trade 
value. This may be accomplished as 
follows: 

1. Use the statement “Members of the 
Camp Directors Association” not 
only in the camp booklet but on the 

letter head and in advertisements. 


Case 2. 


Case 3. 


Case 4. 





2. Print in Camping the list of camps 
approved by the C. D. A. Member- 
ship in the Association is secured 
only by approval of the camp. 

3. Make the accepted Code of Ethics 
more than a scrap of paper. 


APPRECIATION 


I desire to pay tribute to the untiring, 
faithful and efficient work of our secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Laura I. Mattoon. 
Very few members are aware of the tre- 
mendous amount of correspondence car- 
ried on during the year, or of the numerous 
problems that come up for solution which 
she has handled with characteristic good 
humor and good sense. The members of 
the Executive Committee have attended 
many meetings and codperated most loy- 
ally in the transaction of business. The 
various committees have been active and 
the volume of service rendered by them 
has been large and of excellent quality. 
The strength of the Association is deter- 
mined by the attitude and coéperative 
spirit of its members. “‘He who gives 
most, gets most” is always a workable 
principle and the effectiveness of the 
C.D.A. is determined by the hearty 
backing of every member, whether serving 
on committees or not. 

This report is somewhat lengthy, but it 
was my desire that the members be given 
the results of my experiences and observa- 
tions after one year of service, with the 
hope of arousing within the membership 
a spirit of codperation and a consciousness 
of solidarity which will make the Associa- 
tion a real factor in placing camping per- 
manently in the realm of education, as a 
maker of character, a citizenship builder, 
and a developer of better fatherhood and 
motherhood and consequently a_ better 
home tomorrow. 











Jordan Marsh 
Company 





BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 


Camp Outfitting 
Section 


All camp apparel in styles to con- 

form exactly with dress regulations 

of any camp furnished at the most 

reasonable prices — a separate shop 
of specialized service 


We shall be glad to 
send our Experienced 
Representative 
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THE PLACEMENT BUREAU 





In order to encourage the better type of college student to take an interest in sum- 
mer camp work the Placement Bureau of the Camp Directors Association this season is 
conducting a special department for graduates and undergraduates in colleges. Only 
those applicants are listed here who have qualifications which recommend them to 


camp directors. 


The counselors, whose qualifications are advertised below, are only a few of the 
many candidates listed in the Placement Bureau, from all parts of the United States. 


A great many candidates are listed from the South and Mid-West. 


The Placement 


Bureau is eager to hear from all directors, and particularly from those in the South and 


Mid-West, who are seeking counselors. 


For detailed information of counselors listed here, or of others registered in the 
Placement Bureau, use form at bottom of column. 
Address the secretary of the Camp Directors Association, Miss Laura I. Mattoon, 


Wolfeboro, N. H. 


237 — J.R. Y.—A trained scout leader with six 
years of scouting experience, two years assistant 
and acting scoutmaster. Varied camping experi- 
ence. Expert rifleman and instructor. Member 
Winchester Junior Rifle Club. Military training. 
Experience in all sports. A good swimmer and 
able to handle boats and canoes. 

247 — N. K.C.H.— A well-educated English girl, 
graduate of Bromley School for Girls, 1925, 
Bromley, Kew, England. With ten years’ training 
in hockey. All England Women’s Hockey Asso- 
ciation rules. Holder of London badges and 
medal. Competent to teach tennis and assist in 
dramatics and pageantry. Prefers camp position 
in Maine, Vermont or New Hampshire. 

255 — G. H. M.— American Protestant couple now 
graduate students Clark University. Ten years’ 
teaching experience. Desire executive position in 
camp for boys or girls under fourteen. Have had 
experience in camp work. Qualified to supervise 
and direct where sympathetic companionship 
with boys or girls is desired. 

259 — E. J. A—A young medical student in Uni- 
versity of Michigan who has specialized in science. 
A good mixer, can instruct in tennis and canoeing, 
swimmer and act as life guard. A good disciplin- 
arian with three years’ teaching experience. 

262 — W.W.H—A young woman of eighteen, 
willing, hard worker, able to instruct in wood 
craft. Expert photographer and willing to under- 
take general service. Available for position after 
June 4. 

264 — B. H.S.— Junior in Carthage College, age 
twenty-three. Write secretary Camp Directors 
Association for qualifications. 

265 — E. P.— Young woman senior in Rollins Col- 
lege. g seni: in swimming, diving, canoeing, 
rowing, etc. Can tutor in sketching, English, 
French. Three summers’ experience in northern 
woods. Leader in organizations at college such as 
French Club and Arts Club. President of Y. W. 
C. A. Excellent health and capable of carrying 
heavy schedule. 

266 — R.G. W.— Young man graduate of Asbury 
College, School of Expression. Practical experi- 
ence in directing plays. Two years’ teaching in 
grade schools. Especially prepared to tutor in 
English, expression, history and geography. 
Proficient in directing recreational activities. 

267 — E. L. A— Young woman desiring position 
with junior group in girls camp. Musician. Can 
lead in group singing, teach piano. Tutor in 
French and Latin. Can assist in nature study, 
athletics, weaving, basketry. Would consider 
assistant counselorship with small salary. 

268 — A. M. E.— Young woman experienced in 
camp life. Would like position as tutor in English, 
Latin, history, French. Able to lead in nature 
study and assist in swimming, canoeing, athletics, 
weaving. Experienced in girl scout activities. 

271 — S. G.— Vassar College student with six years’ 
camp experience, two years’ counselor. Has senior 
life saving badge (Red Cross). Y. W.C. A. and 


girl scout experience. Member of class basketball 
and hockey teams in college. Proficient in swim- 
ming and canoeing. 

279— A. M.— Young man with experience as coach 
of athletic teams and assistant in recreational 
work. Has received letters in high school football, 
basketball, baseball and track. College letter in 





football and member of basketball team. Expects 
to teach and coach upon graduation from college. 
Preference athletic work. 

282 — R. W.— College junior, experience in boy 
scout work, has conducted camping trips for boys. 
Proficient in nature lore, drawing, hockey and 
camping. A good mixer, able to tutor in some 
academic subjects. 

290 — J. J. F— Young man, sophomore, University 
of Buffalo, desires position as counselor. Has at- 
tended summer session of boy scout, Y. M. C. A. 
and private camps in the Adirondacks and Cat- 
skill Mountains. For two years a teacher in one of 
the large Sunday schools in Buffalo. 

285 — E. F. B.— A Northwestern University grad- 
uate with four years of experience in the Kenil- 
worth Community Center which numbers one 
hundred girls. Instructor in dancing, interpretive 
and ballet. Gymnastic and Camp Fire instructor. 
Has assisted at the university in dancing. Now 
assisting in story telling. One summer’s experi- 
ence as a dancing counselor in camp enrolling 
seventy girls. 

286 — H. H. H.— A young woman with five years 
of experience as camper in well-known Michigan 
camp. Competent to instruct in canoeing and 
assist in land sports, story telling and weaving. 
Has had experience in general office work, also 
supervised children in library work. 


287 — J. H. M.— An experienced physical educa- 
tion instructor, age twenty-six. Competent to 
direct work in boys’ camp in coaching football, 
basketball, playground, swimming and life guard. 
Qualified to tutor in history, English and chem- 
istry. 

288 — E. H. D.— Young man, college senior, with 
varied athletic experience, basketball specialist, 
gymnasium work, general coaching and courses in 
hygiene. A good tennis player, able to instruct 
in game. 






THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING 
(Continued from page 2) 


everybody comfortable and in caring for 
the main details necessary for the smooth 
running of a conference. The president, 
Walter E. Crouch, the secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. P. H. Paxson, the chairman of the 
Program Committee, Mr. E. W. Sipple, 
the chairman of the Exhibit Committee, 
Mr. George Rieger, Jr., and those associ- 
ated with them, are to be congratulated 
upon the success of the conference. 

At the business meeting held on Friday 
afternoon, reports were given by the 
presidents of the sections and chairmen of 
committees. The banquet was presided 
over by vice-president, Louis M. Fleisher, 
who made an ideal toastmaster and suc- 
ceeded in keeping the program running 
according to schedule. The address of 
welcome was given by Walter E. Crouch, 
the annual report of the C.D. A. was 
read by the president, H. W. Gibson, and 
the address of the evening was given by 
Dr. Charles W. Wharton, Assistant Di- 
rector of Health and Physical Education, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The theme for the Saturday morning 
session was ““The Home, the School, the 
Camp.” Charles W. Snyder, director of 
Camp Anaconda, rendered a number of 
piano selections at the opening of the ses- 
sion. Laura I. Mattoon read a paper on 
“The Influence of the Organized Camp 
upon Home Life.” Mrs. E. Warner Bon- 
sall, Philadelphia, read a paper from a 
mother’s viewpoint and Mr. Frank K. Carr, 
Philadelphia, presented the father’s view- 
point. Discussion followed the reading of 
the papers. 

‘Helping the Home and School in the 
Problems of Leisure Time”’ was discussed 
by Mrs. Luther H. Gulick and Miss Emily 
Welch. Dr. Butler Chapman Cady, secre- 
tary of the Codérdinating Council of 
Nature Activities, presented the work of 
the Council and requested that the 


(Continued on page 12) 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING 
(Continued from page 11) 


C.D. A. appoint a representative on the 
Council. 

Dr. J. Wilfred Allen, presided over the 
session devoted to “Health.” This was 
one of the best discussions on the program. 
Dr. Howard Childs Carpenter, Professor 
of Pediatric Hygiene, University of Penn- 
sylvania, gave an address on “Health 
Efforts of the School and Camp,” fol- 
lowed by papers read on correlating 
subjects by Dr. John P. Scott of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and Dr. Ernest L. Noone, 
of Camp Oneka. These papers are pub- 
lished in another column of this issue. 

The third part of the morning’s pro- 
gram was devoted to a discussion on 
“Harmonizing School and Camp Pur- 
poses,” and was participated in by Mr. 
Frank S. Hackett of Riverdale School and 
Mrs. Ruth Israel MacIntyre of Camp 
Jean dare. 

At the luncheon, violin solos were ren- 
dered by Miss Ruth Ingalls and piano 
solos by Miss Loretto Kerk of Camp Jean 
d’arc, and at the afternoon sessions, Vest 
Dunning, who spent twenty years in the 
Ozark Mountains, gave a most interesting 
talk on bird life with remarkable bird 
imitations. 

Mrs. L. A. Bishop, secretary of the 
Mid-West Section, presided over the 
afternoon session. “Distinctive Spiritual 
Values Presented in the Life of a Camp” 
was the topic and a paper upon the sub- 
ject was read by Dana G. How, Secretary, 
Social Service Department, University of 


Pennsylvania Christian Association, fol- 
lowed by remarks on the same subject by 
H. W. Gibson. 

The outstanding general address of the 
conference was given by James Struthers 
Heberling, Professor of Child Helping, 
William T. Carter Foundation, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. A résumé of this 
address appears in another column of this 
issue of Camping. 

The conference adjourned for the pur- 
pose of meeting in Round Table Discus- 
sion. Dr. J. Wilfred Allen presided over 
the group discussion “Health and Sanita- 
tion”; Arnold Lehman over the group on 
“Transportation” and J. Leonard Mason 
gave a sand craft demonstration. 

The pilgrimage to historic Valley Forge 
on Sunday morning and the special serv- 
ice conducted by the Rev. Henry W. 
Burk in the Memorial Chapel was a 
fitting climax to a great meeting. Those 
who attended the service will always re- 
member the playing of the chimes, the 
message of Dr. Burk, and the unique 
setting of beautiful windows, carved choir 
stalls and pews — all emblematic of some 
event in the American Revolution. 

The members who registered at the 
conference and the camps they repre- 
sented were: Mrs. Blanche Carstens, 
Allegro; Miss Helen Keyes, Nitawa; Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnold Lehman, Wigwam; Miss 
E. Davidsburg, Highland Nature; Miss 
Ray Barnett, Ten Rab; Mr. and Mrs. E. 
M. Fish, Anthony Wayne; Mrs. Luther H. 
Gulick, Gulick Camps; Max Meyers, Blue 
Mountain Camp; Mrs. A. Sloper, Knolls- 
mere; Aaron L. Richman, Eagle Point; 
Mrs. W. H. Frick, Serrana; H. C. Beck- 
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Time to Think of Your Garden; 
Plan It Now in Advance! 


Write for our full list of fine, strong Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, and all nursery 
stock delivered to you at wholesale rates. For the 17th season we are 
selling the private Home Planter, improving his own grounds, at jobbing 


Any 12 of the following very strong plants for $1; any 160 
for $10, assorted as much as you like: Giant Chrysanthemums, Giant 
Carnations, Novelty Snapdragons, Giant Delphiniums, Fancy Iris, Chater’s 
Hollyhocks, Hardy Phlox, Salvias, Verbenas, Fringed Petunias, and in 
general any bedding or perennial plant. 

2. Very strong 4-year-old H. T. Rose Bushes, in 25 varieties, including 
Columbia, Ophelia, Ward, Killarney, etc., any 12 of them $8; any 100 for $50. 
3. Gold Medal Gladioli collection, 100 for $4. 

4. Gold Medal Dahlia collection, 12 for $1.50; 100, $12. 

5. Strong L. I. Vegetable Plants, any 100 for $1.50, assorted as much as 
you desire; or any 1000 for $10: include Early Cabbage, Head Lettuce, 


Send for full 1927 list today, or order from the above offers, with 5 
per cent discount for mention of this paper. 

FREE PREMIUMS — With every $10 worth ordered we send free 
$2 worth of garden books or guides to be chosen by you from book list sent 
you. Write now while you think of it. 


THE HARLOWARDEN GARDENS, GREENPORT, N.Y. 


We accept orders for summer camps, hold the stock ready and ship when 
camp opens or before as desired. 
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pins 55c.ea. Free Cat. shows Pins, Rings, Emblems 2vc to sea. 


South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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man, Dudley; Miss Blanche Price, Pine 
Tree; W. C. Wessel, Boy Scouts; Dr. E. A. 
Farrington, Bancroft; Miss S. Virginia 
Crowley, Cleikora; Mrs. I. P. Davenport, 
Pocohontas; Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Burvall, 
Orinackwa; Miss Ethel J. Mayall, Forest 
Vale; Frank S$. Hackett, Riverdale; Miss 
George Ann Lillard, Mikwa; Miss Louise 
Price, Girl Scouts; Dr. J. P. Sprague, 
Minocqua; Mr. and Mrs. A. Mandelstan, 
Wigwam; Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Idyle Wyld; 
Mrs. William Mitchell, Mitchell; Louis M. 
Fleisher, Kennebec; T. G. Russell, Terra 
Alta; W. T. Newsteter, Harkness; James 
and David Keiser, Lenape; Miss Carrie T. 
Kuhn, Woodmere; Miss Estelle Goldsmith, 
Woodmere; Mrs. Ruth I. MacIntyre, Jean 
darc; Harold I. Van Buren, Cherokee; 
Mrs. F. T. Burdett, Wahtonah; Miss 
Beatrice A. Hunt, Cowasset; W. C. Crouch, 
Tip; Morris J. Escoll, Blue Mountain; Mr. 
and Mrs. R. L. Marsans, Cobbossee; Dr. 
Laura B. Garrett, Housatonic; Alfred C. 
Nichols, Jr., Treasure Island; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. A. Roys, Teela-Wooket; Dr. and 
Mrs. J. Wilfred Allen, Po-Ne-Mah; A. J. 


Connell, Los Alamos Ranch; Miss Lucille 


R. Ryttenberg, Hiawatha; Miss Laura I. ° 


Mattoon, Kehonka; Mrs. George M. 
Swift, Dillwood; W. Perry Bradley, Balti- 
more; David Layton, Chinqueka; Mrs. 
Anna Paist Ryan, Montessori; E. G. Carl- 
son, Jewell; H. W. Gibson, Becket; Miss 
Isabel P. Kennedy, Cold Springs; Miss 
Emily H. Welch, Wabunki; Mrs. Harvey 
Newcomer, Wyoda; Miss Mary B. 
Sleeper, Marbury; Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
W. Sipple, Oneka; Mr. and Mrs. George 
F. Green, Mishawaka; W. H. Bentley, 
Wyanoke; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Bell, 
Mohajo; Mr. and Mrs. George W. Rieger, 
Jr., Minnetonko; Mr. and Mrs. Albert D. 
Klemer, Brooklyn “‘ Y”’; Mr. and Mrs. Sol 
Amster, Che-Na-War; Mrs. Helen K. 
Zirkle, Alfred Lake; Miss Emily Meger, 
Abho; Mr. and Mrs. J. Leonard Mason, 
Mignon; J. H. Rush, Keewayden; Miss 
Agatha Deming, Miramichi; Mrs. S. 
Alburtis, Matonka; Walter D. Schroder, 
Tioga; K. Seymour Webster, Wyconda; 
Chauncy G. Paxon, Pocono; Lt. Col. 
Alcott F. Elwell, Mowglis; Miss Corrinne 
Arnold, Accomac; Dwight L. Rogers, Jr., 
Bonnie Dune; Ralph C. Hill, Bob White; 
Mrs. O. H. Paxon, Owaissa. 

The exhibits of firms manufacturing 
camping equipment of outfitters were the 
best ever held in connection with a meet- 
ing of the C. D. A. 

Dr. Sven V. Knudsen of Denmark ad- 
dressed the conference on the matter of 
bringing about international friendship 
through introducing boys of different 
nations by correspondence and thus de- 
veloping friendly groups in many lands. 
Camp directors who are interested should 
address Dr. Knudson at 248 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

















